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NR RIE CAO SE TIE 


TEACHING AMERICANISM IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HERBERT D. GWINN and JOHN B. BRINEGAR, 
Consultants in Secondary Education 


Il. THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


We Americans live in a republic, governed democratically through 
elected representatives. We follow a way of life that we have developed 
out of the customs, hopes, dreams, and aspirations of people from many 
lands, from the desires of the oppressed, from the wisdom of the great, 
from the expressions of ordinary men and women. This way of life, our 
democracy, has many aspects. It is conceived as a political system, a form 
of government, in which guarantees of certain political and civil liberties 
are secured. It is an order in which freedom of enterprise forms the basis 
of the economy. It is a way of life that has the individual at its center. 
American democracy has political, economic, social, and moral aspects. 

There is no one document to which we may refer in stipulating the 
boundaries, characteristics, concepts, ideals, or rules of our democratic 
faith. Our way of life is elastic and changing. We must refer to countless 
expressions by the great and small, to the Constitution, its Bill of Rights, 
and other great documents, to the opinions of the courts, to the customs 
embodied in our institutions, to the law, to the political bodies, and to 
the codes of ethical conduct used by men to arrive at the meaning of 
democracy. 

It is possible to observe misconceptions about democracy in the ex- 
pressions and actions of American people. Many possess only a partial 
understanding of all that democracy means. Sonie of these partial or false 
conceptions about democracy have been outlined by the Educational 
Policies Commission.! These are quoted in brief form as follows: 

The belief that democracy scorns the refinements of life and approves coarse and 
crude behavior 

The assumption that rudeness toward the well-dressed and educated is an evidence 
of devotion to liberty 

The notion that democracy is a society without formalities, which emphasizes sim- 
plicity and lack of ostentation, particularly among the wealthy or persons of 
distinguished ancestry 

The opinion that democracy means no more than the showing of kindness and 
benevolence to dependents and “persons of no consequence” by men of power 
and influence 

1 Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men in American Democracy. 


Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1941, pp. 30-31. 
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The view that democracy may be measured by the ease with which an individual 
of enterprise and talent can acquire property, rise in the economic and political 
world, and enroll his family name among the elite 

The belief that essential in democracy is the guarantee to the individual that he 
may do exactly as he pleases without reference to social or moral obligation, even 


with contempt for the law 
The conception that democracy is a society in which anyone is qualified to hold 
any kind of public office 


Elements of truth there are in each of these beliefs, but none of them 
evidences full understanding of the great social faith which is American 
democracy. 

The tumultuous nature of the past several years, the continued threat 
to the peace of the world, and the dangers present in the denial of liber- 
ties to citizens of the world on the part of totalitarian-minded leaders 
make it imperative that California public schools restate their under- 
standings of the meaning of democracy. The survival of the present form 
of government in the United States and its continual improvement are 
dependent upon the devotion to Americanism of the organized educa- 
tional forces of the nation. The first step in the realization of this devotion 
is an understanding of the meaning of democracy as exemplified in the 
United States. 

American democracy is government by the people. The sover- 
eignty of the people is recognized in our democratic society. The deter- 
mination of basic policies and the choosing of leaders is done by the 
people through peaceful means. 

American democracy means strong efficient government. In our 
democracy the activities of government are conducted in such a way that 
the interests of all are promoted. Doing this involves a representative 
system in which all groups are represented. 

American democracy has faith in intelligence. The right to vote is 
an important aspect of democracy, but knowledge is of equal importance. 
In order to vote intelligently the citizen must have many freedoms: free- 
dom to inquire into the merits of cases, freedom to assemble in groups to 
discuss issues and to make decisions, freedom to associate with all classes 
and kinds of people, freedom to publish, freedom to confer. The right 
to vote is not only a right but a responsibility as well. 

American democracy respects minorities. The rights of minorities 
are respected in democracy, and the fact that these minorities play a crea- 
tive role in the development of political and social life is recognized. 
Democracy dies when liberties are suppressed. 

American democracy has respect for the individual. In democracy 
the institutions of government and society are the means; the integrity, 
welfare, and dignity of the individual, the end. The good life is sought 
in the good society and the good state. 
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American democracy is a way of life. Each citizen in our democ- 
racy should be committed to a way of life in which democratic values 
are uppermost, récognizing that his way of life has been achieved by 
human struggle and that it is not self-perpetuating. 


ll. THE UNITED STATES AND THE DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


The rapidity of change in the present era, the emotions that have 
been released by the impact of recent events, the changes that have taken 
place in the relationship of nation to nation create a confusing background 
for the democratic way of life. Any restatement of the meanings of 
democracy must be considered with regard for their implications in 
modern living. 

There exists in the world some display of a feeling that the processes 
of democracy are too slow to accomplish desired ends, that ordinary peo- 
ple must be told what is best for them because they are incapable of 
judging for themselves. This sort of thinking is expressed in the various 
totalitarian viewpoints that present an increasing danger to the conduct 
of American democracy. 

At the same time, foreign ideologies sustained in minority groups 
create sore spots in the democratic life of the nation. However, the at- 
tempts to remove these sources of irritation in the social and political 
scene threaten the civil liberties that are sacred to the democratic ideal. 
A renewal of the understanding of democracy in this light becomes a 
necessity. 


Tue UNitep States, DEMOCRATIC STRONGHOLD 


The United States has assumed a new relationship with the other 
nations of the world. This nation, long considered the stronghold of the 
democratic way of life, is called upon to lead in the development of the 
democratic faith throughout the world, to assist other nations in their 
fight to establish and maintain democratic institutions. 

Collaboration of American citizens who fully understand their own 
democracy, who have fully adopted the principles the nation has devel- 
oped in the humanitarian struggle for the freedom and dignity of the indi- 
vidual, is essential to the attainment of the world-wide and national 
objectives of modern America. The organized educational institutions 
are the principal source of a continuous flow of such Americans. 


Our CuLTurAL ASSETS 


Before setting forth the specific objectives to be attained by Califor- 
nia public schools in relation to democracy, it would be well to make an 
inventory of the cultural assets of the United States which make the 
realization of our democratic goals possible. These assets may be listed 
as follows. 
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We are experienced in self-government. 

We believe that it is the duty and the privilege of each citizen to share 
in the making of decisions which affect the total welfare. 

We believe that each should contribute a share to the cost of protec- 
tion and promotion of the general welfare. 

We believe that social institutions are justified only when they serve 
the welfare and happiness of the individual. 

We recognize the right of each to live his own life if in so doing he is 
not interfering with the rights of others. 

We approve of the right to move about freely, to choose one’s own 
associates, to make one’s own choice of work and to enjoy the fruits 
of one’s own labor. 

We believe in the right of each citizen to secure, interpret, and dis- 
seminate information, to express his opinions, and to attempt to 
influence others. 

We are accustomed to making changes through peaceful means. 

We have developed a set of civil liberties which may not be denied the 
individual even by majorities. 

We have a system of free public education. 

We recognize the right of each to worship according to his own beliefs. 

We care for the unfortunate and needy. 

We are free from the fear of persecution by those in authority. 

We practice equality before the law and presumption of innocence 
until guilt proved. 

We possess a common speech and a common culture. 

We have formed the habit of considering the contributions of various 
races and cultures and of adopting those that enrich our national life. 

We have respect for human personality. 

We possess unparalleled wealth—natural, human, and technological. 


DEMOCRATIC PURPOSES IN EDUCATION 


The task of public education in this age is to develop the knowledge, 
appreciations, skills, and attitudes necessary for living in a changing world, 
to develop faith in the values of democracy, to develop the understand- 
ings and ideals necessary to the achievement of a free world, and to 
develop the ability to defend democracy against the threat of total- 
itarianism. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF DEMOCRACY TO EDUCATION 


Education is the chief instrument in enabling democracy to live and 
prosper. Schools devote a major share of their time to developing skills 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic and in processes of doing things in the 
arts and sciences. These skills and processes are also necessary to the at- 
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tainment of democracy, for they make it possible for teacher and learner 
to develop the ability to live in a democratic society, to live and work 
according to the faith that is peculiarly and essentially American. 

The importance of education for democracy was recognized in the 
statement of purposes of public education in California recently issued by 
the State Curriculum Commission,! particularly in the introductory para- 
graphs quoted here. 


Education in California is recognized as an institution of all the people and 
as the principal means of accomplishing certain definite purposes. The origin of 
these objectives is the faith in and the commitment of the people of the United 
States to democracy as the way of doing things and the method of accomplishing 
organized group purposes. The major function of public education is to make it 
possible for each learner to become more and more effective as a citizen in a 
democracy that is continuously changing, improving, and playing a significant 
role in the world scene. Education must develop the basic principles and funda- 
mental ideals of American democracy within the minds and hearts of American 
youth. Hence, it is important to instill a love of and an appreciation for the 
developing American way of life. 

The educational point of view of the California public schools is rooted in 
a deep, abiding faith in American democracy. Education in a democracy must 
aim toward building citizens who are enthusiastic about the values of democracy 
for all peoples; who accept the responsibilities as well as the privileges of citizen- 
ship; and who are capable of grappling creatively with problems that arise. 

Education in a democracy is concerned with the education of free men— 
loyal to the values and process of democracy, with knowledge to guard their 
freedom, and possessing the discipline and vision to enable them to sacrifice per- 
sonal and immediate gain to the general welfare. This is the kind of education 
which our faith in American democracy demands and this is the keynote of public 
education in California. Belief in the welfare of society and belief in the welfare 
of the individual are both basic to the democratic ideal. 

We are more and more concerned with facility in living democratically. 
This involves the processes of group planning, deliberating, deciding, and acting. 
We are equally insistent that participants in the democratic process have com- 
mon understandings essential to reach sound solutions and a deeper understanding 
of the nature of the world community. The skiils that are necessary for the indi- 
vidual and the group to arrive at appropriate democratic behavior in specific 
situations are basic to the purposes of public education in California. 


THe Purposes or EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The objectives included by the Framework Committee in its formu- 
lation of the purposes of education in California? are all essential to the 
life of the individual in a democracy, but for discussion here certain of 
them that are particularly important and applicable to the development 
of American ideals and institutions have been selected. 


1“The Purposes of Public Education in California,” Section I of A Framework for Public 
Education in California, Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Volume XIX, 
No. 6, prepared by the California Framework Committee, a Committee Appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction at the Request of the State Curriculum Commission. Sacramento 14, 
California: State Department of Education, November, 1950, pp. 4-7. 

2 Tbid., pp. 5-7. Adapted from The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, pub- 
lished in 1938 by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators. 
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Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

Effective citizenship requires that the individual and the group 

. Act upon an understanding of and loyalty to our democratic ideals 

. Understand and appreciate the positive advantages of American institutions 

. Be sensitive to the disparities of human circumstances 

. Act with others to correct unsatisfactory conditions 

. Understand local, state, national, and international social structures and social 

processes 

6. Achieve skill with processes of group action; in student self-governing groups 
develop criteria for making wise choices of action 

7. Know the achievements of the people who have made the United States a great 
nation 

8. Develop defenses against destructive propaganda 

9. Accept honest differences of opinion 

10. Realize the importance of wise use of human and natural resources 

11. Measure scientific advances by contributions to the general welfare 

12. Be active, co-operating members of the world community 

13. Work to achieve and maintain peace in the world 

14. Respect the law 

15. Meet their civic obligations 


Objectives of Full Realization of Individual Capacities 
The full realization of individual capacities requires that the individual, in accordance 
with his ability and experence, 

[16] Develop a set of sound moral and spiritual values 

[17] Utilize values as determiners of choices 


Objectives of Human Relationships 
The achievement of increasingly effective human relationships requires that the indi- 
vidual and the group 
[18] Work and play with others effectively 
[19] Maintain democratic relationships in the family and in all other group situa- 
tions 
[20] Work to improve intergroup relationships 


Mm pw he 


Objectives of Economic Efficiency 
The attainment of economic efficiency requires that the individual 
[21] Understand the interdependency of economic structures and procedures 


[22] Realize the social value of his work 
[23] Take ethical measures to safeguard his interests 


IV. EDUCATING FOR AMERICANISM 


Realization in the secondary schools of the purposes outlined in the 
preceding chapter requires careful attention to planning the experiences 
in which students will participate during their school life. Habits of demo- 
cratic living are not automatically acquired by the individual through 
merely living in a democracy; these habits must be learned by each indi- 
vidual through his own personal responses in situations permitting and 
promoting democratic reactions. Experiences must be provided that will 
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lead to desirable understandings, appreciations, skills, and attitudes in the 
democratic way of life. 
In planning for such experiences, the following factors must be con- 
sidered: 
1. The evidences of maturing development and growth of individuals 
and groups 
2. The values of the democratic society in which we live 
3. The previous experiences of the pupils in the group 
4. The facts about democratic living which may be understood by 
' pupils, according to their ages and experience 
5. The kinds of experiences in which people of various ages may par- 
ticipate in order to attain in progressive degree the desired under- 
standings, appreciations, skills, and attitudes 


The welfare of individuals and groups in the democratic society de- 
pends upon co-operation. School and community must work together to 
provide experience in attaining democratic goals. Experiences must be 
provided that will assist individuals to understand and appreciate the char- 
acteristics of groups and the importance of co-operation. 


Democracy BEGINS IN THE FAMILY 


Experiences in group living begin in the family. The school assists 
in the learning of the skills necessary for effective family living. Boys 
and girls must learn about home planning and management, home repair 
and maintenance, cooking and sewing, human growth, child care, re- 
sponsibilities of marriage and family life, and social ethics. The family 
unit is the basis of the American way of life. Effective membership in the 
family nurtures democracy and provides understanding of democratic 
processes. 


Democratic LIVING IN THE CLASSROOM 


The classroom is the place where pupils and teacher jointly attack 
the problems of life, join in mastering the daily tasks of living, develop 
the skills of economic and social success. Respect for personality, the 
continuous development of individual and group loyalty to the ideals of 
Americanism, and the ability to judge critically are basic to the activity 
of the classroom. 

The relationship of teacher to pupil is important in developing the 
individual. The teacher, who knows that a major aim of education is good 
citizenship, is responsible for the establishment of a proper relationship 
between teacher and pupil. This relationship is an important step in the 
development of the individual pupil, for he must know his teacher has 
confidence in him, respects his personality, and recognizes his importance. 
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Each member of the group needs the recognition of the other mem- 
bers. Satisfactory relationships of pupil to pupil are very important in 
the school program. The individual may attain the recognition of others 
in his group through conforming to group standards of behavior or dem- 
onstrating ability in activities or interests common to his group. The 
fecling of belonging which evolves from being accepted among one’s 
peers is of great importance in developing the democratic individual. 
Antisocial attitudes and behavior often result from failure on the part 
of the school to give attention to this aspect of school living. 

Relationships of pupil to group are also of great importance. The par- 
ticipation of pupils in groups in the planning, evaluating, and acting on 
problems of importance to their needs builds group identity and develops 
an understanding of the meaning of democratic group action. 


PRACTICE IN EFFECTIVE SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Individuals do not automatically become good citizens at the com- 
pletion of formal school training. They must have learned to govern 
themselves, to act for the welfare of the group, and to take part in worthy 
activities of the citizen throughout all of their school life. Modern schools 
accept children as responsible members of the democratic social order. 
Pupils are given opportunity for self-government, to serve their fellows, 
their school, and their community, and to work together for the better- 
ment of their environment. 

Student self-government activities can begin in the primary grades 
with the sharing of responsibility for classroom tasks and group evalua- 
tion of group activities. This aspect of school life expands through com- 
mittee work on projects, and it develops in the upper elementary grades 
into democratic organization of the classroom and consequent experience 
in selecting leaders and assuming group responsibilities. 

When the pupil reaches the “secondary level his human relationships 
take on more complex aspects. Organization and government activities 
are of immediate influence in his life. At this level the opportunity to 
handle real problems that are challenging to the abilities and maturity of 
the individual is of great importance. The secondary pupil practices self- 
government in the classroom and in all of the activities of the school. He 
learns to use self-government effectively in student government organ- 
izations, school service organizations, in interest groups, and in team play. 


CONTRIBUTING TO THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Students will identify themselves with groups and promote the wel- 
fare of those particular groups without being urged. The difficult task 
for the school is the channeling of desire for group acceptance and the 
emotional basis of group pride into socially acceptable, worth-while 
enterprises. Motivation of school-wide projects for the benefit of others, 
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organizational projects in support of worthy objectives, and individual 
co-operation for school or civic betterment are valuable activities in 
learning how to contribute to the general welfare. 

The special observance of patriotic holidays, carried out with ade- 
quate pupil planning, participation, and evaluation, promotes high 
standards of citizenship. School assemblies that provide for individual 
expression, joint action, and group reaction provide experience in demo- 
cratic procedures. 

Many other school activities give opportunity for students to under- 
stand how to contribute to the general welfare and the significance of the 
contribution of each in group action. School publications, pageants, 
carnivals, school plays, musical concerts, athletic exhibitions, interschool 
and intraschool athletics may be listed among these. 

The school community is a realistic setting in which youth may learn 
how to discharge civic duties and how to protect civic rights. In class, in 
committee work, in athletics, in clubs, in student government, in camping 
experiences, and in community projects for the improvement of health, 
the opportunities are unlimited for improvement of citizenship, under- 
standing the meaning of democracy, and developing individual integrity. 


PLANNING FOR EXPERIENCES IN DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


Opportunities for experiences that will develop skill in democratic 
living on the part of individuals and groups are not confined to one sub- 
ject field, to one level of classroom organization, or to classroom activ- 
ities solely. In the outline that follows, experiences and activities that can 
lead to the realization of the 23 selected objectives in education for demo- 
cratic living are listed under the appropriate objectives. Each list includes 
both simple and complex experiences and activities. No attempt has been 
made to relate the suggestions to a subject field, a grade level, or a school 
activity, for they are expected to serve only as guides to the curriculum 
designer in planning for democratic outcome of the school program. 


OsyjectivE No. 1: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group act upon an understanding of and loyalty to our demo- 
cratic ideals” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 

a. Learning to appreciate American ideals, folkways, and customs 
through observance of patriotic and special days 

b. Gaining knowledge of democratic ideals, traditions, and practices 

c. Learning what it means to be an American 


OsjectTivE No. 2: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group understand and appreciate the positive advantages of 
American institutions” 
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SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


b. 


Appreciating the American way of life and developing love of 
country through pictures, stories, songs, and poems 

Gaining knowledge of the development of American institutions 
and customs 


. Developing faith in the power of democracy to provide the best 


way of life 


. Gaining knowledge of the patriotic heritage of the nation and 


participating in commemorative ceremonies 


. Appreciating the cultural strength of the United States 
: Understanding the nature of our social system 


OsyjectiveE No. 3: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group be sensitive to the disparities of human circumstances” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


b. 
©. 


Understanding community life through increasing acquaintance 
with different places and people 

Studying the structure of our social system 

Realizing social responsibilities 


OsjectivE No. 4: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group act with others to correct unsatisfactory conditions” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


b 
oa 
d 


Participating in group enterprises 


. Learning to be a good follower and a good leader 


Developing skill in group activities 


. Developing desire for participation in group and community 


enterprises 


. Learning to solve group and community problems through demo- 


cratic procedures 


Osyjective No. 5: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group wvderstand local, state, national, and international 
social structures and social processes” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


b. 


c 
d. 


Observing and appreciating public services and facilities 
Learning how to participate in keeping school and community 
clean and orderly 


. Understanding the influence of the past upon ways of living today 


Understanding the nature of our social system 


. Understanding the development of present customs, beliefs, and 
problems 
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OsyjectiveE No. 6: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group achieve skill with processes of group action; in student 
self-governing groups develop criteria for making wise choices of 
action” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


Wmeand op 


. Participating in group enterprises 

. Learning how to be a good follower and a good leader 
. Studying American ideals of right and wrong 

. Appreciating the interdependence of men 

. Developing skill in group activities 


Learning democratic procedures 
Developing desire to participate actively in the civic life of com- 
munity, state, and nation 


Osyective No. 7: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group know the achievements of the people who have made 
the United States a great nation” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


b. 


aUQ ho 


Developing an appreciation for American heroes 
Acquiring knowledge of American heroes, historical leaders, and 
American folklore 


. Gaining knowledge of the development of American culture 
. Understanding the contribution of the foreign-born to American 


life 


. Understanding the processes of migration and settlement 

. Understanding the influence of the past upon ways of living today 
. Knowing how our government developed 

. Understanding the evolution of the idea of democracy 


OsjectiveE No. 8: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group develop defenses against destructive propaganda” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


% 
b. 


€. 


Developing skill in communication 

Learning to distinguish fact from opinion 

Developing skill in determining the authenticity and reliability 
of information 


OsjectivE No. 9: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group accept honest differences of opinion” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


b. 


Learning to respect the work of others 
Respecting the right to be different 
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c. Learning to be fair, kind, and courteous 
d. Learning to consider the rights of others 
e. Learning democratic procedures 


Osjective No. 10: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group realize the importance of wise use of human and nat- 
ural resources” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 
b. 
. Acquiring knowledge of natural and human resources 
d. 


Participating in keeping school and community clean and orderly 
Developing appreciation of the physical beauties of America 


Participating in school and community programs of health, clean- 
liness, conservation, and prevention 


e. Realizing the need for programs of conservation 
f. 
g. 


Developing a realization of the social responsibilities of individuals 
Realizing the future possibilities of America 


Osjective No. 11: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group measure scientific advances by contributions to the 
general welfare” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 
b. 
C. 
d. 


eC. 


Acquiring knowledge of the community uses of science 
Understanding and appreciating public services and facilities 
Knowing government activities in relation to science 
Understanding the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship 
Understanding how to achieve human values from scientific de- 
velopment 


. Understanding principles of physical, biological, and social science 


Developing a set of moral and spiritual standards based upon a 
desire to promote the general welfare 


OsjectivE No. 12: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group Le active, co-operating members of the world com- 
munity” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Observing how people work together 
Appreciating the influence of American attitudes in world rela- 
tionships 


. Understanding and appreciating other cultures 


Understanding the role of American citizens in world government 


. Realizing the meaning of world citizenship 
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Osjective No. 13: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group work to achieve and maintain peace in the world” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. Observing how people work together 

b. Understanding and appreciating the traditions, institutions, and 
folkways of people in other lands 

c. Appreciating the similarities of citizens of the world community 

d. Understanding the interdependence of nations 

e. Understanding the responsibility of intelligent citizens for active 
participation in the community of nations 


OsjecTivE No. 14: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group respect the law” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. Learning to obey school and community rules 

b. Studying American ideals of right and wrong 

c. Understanding the citizen’s responsibility to the Constitution and 
organized government 

d. Developing respect for individual liberties and rights 

e. Developing willingness to accept the responsibilities of a demo- 
cratic citizen 


OsjecTIvE No. 15: “Effective citizenship requires that the individual 
and the group meet their civic obligations” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. Developing a sense of school and civic pride 

b. Observing how people govern themselves 

c. Understanding community background from an historical view- 
point 

d. Appreciating the privileges, responsibilities, and possibilities of 
American democratic life 

e. Appreciating public services and offices and recognizing public 
duties as honorable obligations 

f. Becoming interested in being an intelligent and informed citizen 

g. Developing a desire to participate actively in the civic life of 
community, state, and nation 


Osyective No. 16: “The full realization of individual capacities re- 
quires that the individual, in accordance with his ability and expe- 
rience, develop a set of sound moral and spiritual values” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 
a. Learning to share and take turns 
b. Studying American ideals of right and wrong 
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c. Learning to be fair, kind, and courteous, and to consider the rights 
of others 

d. Developing a sense of belonging and of security through success- 
ful participation in group and individual creative activities 

e. Appreciating the processes and values of democratic living 


OsyjectivE No. 17: “The full realization of individual capacities re- | 
quires that the individual, in accordance with his ability and expe- 
rience, place human relations first” | 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. Understanding the processes of home and family living 

b. Developing respect for individual personality 

c. Appreciating the worth and dignity of each worker 

d. Understanding the responsibility and value of individuals in a 
democracy 


Osjective No. 18: “The achievement of increasingly effective human 
relationships requires that the individual and the group work and 
play with others effectively” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


Developing respect for the work of others 

. Recognizing the right to be different 

. Learning to share and take turns 

Learning how to get along with others 

Becoming a good follower and a good leader 

. Learning to be fair, kind, and courteous 

g. Developing respect for individual liberties and rights 
h. Appreciating team play and cooperation 


[=) 


ane 


mn O 


OsyectivE No. 19: “The achievement of increasingly effective human 
relationships requires that the individual and the group maintain | 
democratic relationships in the family and all other group situations” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. Developing respect for the contribution of each 

b. Developing skill in group activities 

c. Realizing concern for personal relationships with others 
d. Learning democratic procedures 

e. Achieving self-confidence and a sense of belonging 


Osyective No. 20: “The achievement of increasingly effective human 
relationships requires that the individual and the group work to im- 
prove intergroup relationships” 
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SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a0 Op 


ad no 


. Developing respect for the contribution of each 

. Appreciating the interdependence of men 

. Understanding settlement and migration 

. Understanding the meaning of prejudice, discrimination, and 


segregation 


. Developing respect and admiration for the foreign born 

. Developing understanding of other cultures 

. Developing respect for individual ability 

. Appreciating and practicing watchfulness to safeguard the indi- 


vidual freedom of all citizens 


Osjective No. 21: “The attainment of economic efficiency requires 
that the individual know the nature of the interdependency of our 
economic structures and procedures” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


b. 
¢. 
d. 


e. 


Appreciating the importance of individuals and of the contribu- 
tion of each to improved living 

Understanding community life 

Appreciating the interdependence of men 

Appreciating and understanding regional interdependence within 
the United States 

Understanding the nature of our social system 


OsjectIvE No. 22: “The attainment of economic efficiency requires 
that the individual realize the social value of his work” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


o.0 = 


Understanding community life through extending his environ- 
ment 


. Understanding the interdependence of community workers 
. Appreciating the worth and dignity of each individual 
. Appreciaitng the satisfactions to be obtained from performing 


useful and creative tasks 


. Knowing how to work in harmony with others 
. Developing skill in solving problems 


OsyjectivE No. 23: “The attainment of economic efficiency requires 
that the individual take ethical measures to safeguard his interests” 


SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Learning how to participate in group enterprises 

Learning how to be fair, kind, and courteous 

Learning to respect the rights of others and to act with consid- 
eration of these rights 
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Appreciating the dignity and worth of each person 

e. Developing skill in democratic group action 

f. Developing standards of personal behavior consistent with the 
“Golden Rule” 


V. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, AND CIVICS 


The Education Code provides that “In all public and private schools 
located within the State, there shall be given regular courses of instruc- 
tion in the Constitution of the United States, and in American history, 
including the study of American institutions and ideals and of the prin- 
ciples of state and local government established under the Constitution of 
this State.” 1 Furthermore, the rules and regulations of the State Board 
of Education provide that such courses of instruction shall be not less 
than ten semester periods in length.” 

In 1946, Lawrence B. White, then Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Secondary Education, made a study of American history and civics in- 
struction in California high schools. This report was subsequently pub- 
lished in California Schools for March, 1946.3 Concerning the length of 
the required course, Dr. White stated: 

All of the high schools in California require at least two semesters (one full 
year) of instruction in American history and civics and one-third of the schools 
require more than this legal minimum. Of the 405 schools reporting in this study, 
66 per cent require two semesters, 24 per cent require three semesters, and 10 
per cent require four semesters of instruction in American history and civics. 
In all cases this instruction is given in the eleventh or twelfth grades or in both. 

A study of the October reports of secondary school principals for the 
school year 1949-50 shows a definite trend in the direction of increasing 
the length of this required course. Of the 410 schools studied, 57 per cent 
are now offering only two semesters of such instruction, while 32 per cent 
offer three semesters, and 11 per cent offer four semesters. It will be noted 
that the most significant gain (8 per cent) was in offerings of a three- 
semester course. 

The selection and adoption of textbooks for use in such courses of 
instruction in California high schools is a matter largely left to the dis- 
cretion of local boards of trustees, administrators, and teaching staff. Such 
books must be selected from the official State list of high school 
textbooks. However, since the inclusion of books in this list is on the 
basis of application for listing submitted by the publishers rather than on 
the basis of approval of their contents, selection must be made with care. 


1 Education Code Section 10051 as amended by Chapter 383, Statutes of 1951 (effective Sep- 
tember 22, 1951). 

2 California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 97(b). 

3 Lawrence B. White, “American History and Civics Instruction in California High Schools,” 
California Schools, XVII (March, 1946), 41-49. 

4 Education Code Sections 11651-56. 
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The following observations made by Dr. White in 1946 concerning 
the matter of textbook selection are valid today: 

This study shows conclusively that there is no consensus of opinion among 
the high schools of this state concerning the textbooks which should be used as 
a basis for instruction in American history and civics. Perhaps there should not 
be any uniformity in the selection of textbooks, but certainly the wide variation 
exhibited in this report deserves careful consideration. 

It has not been the purpose of the present study to evaluate the textbooks. 
It is reasonable to suppose that some of the sixty-two books are better than others 
as a basis for instructing high school students in American history and civics. 
However, it is not safe to employ the number of schools using a book as the 
sole criterion of its merits. Perhaps local conditions require such a great variation 
in fundamental textbooks. Possibly the local teaching staff is the group best quali- 
fied to determine the merit of any textbook for a particular situation. In any case, 
a major implication of this report is that a thorough study of textbooks in the 
fields of American history and civics should be made with a view to determining 
those books that are considered outstanding. 

Those presently charged with the selection of American history and 
civics texts need to keep constantly in mind the legal and moral obligation 
to select books that give adequate information about American ideals, 
institutions and the Constitution. Furthermore, it is necessary to keep con- 
stantly in mind the times in which we live. Two major world wars within 
the first half of the twentieth century have upset old power balances, 
changed economic, political, and social thinking, and left the world 
divided into opposing ideological camps. 

The course of history during the last fifty years has placed squarely 
upon the shoulders of the United States the tremendous responsibility of 
giving positive and constructive leadership to the forces of democracy 
in their titanic ideological and physical struggle with all those totalitarian 
philistines who are seeking to bind the hearts, minds, and bodies of men 
with the chains of universal slavery. 

In this great struggle, education occupied a keystone position. It 
is our obligation not only to prepare future citizens to be adequately in- 
formed, but to arouse in them positive responses that will lead to the de- 
velopment of unity of purpose, constructive loyalties, attitudes, and 
behaviors, such as were formulated so eloquently by William Tyler Page 
in “The American’s Creed,” which reads as follows: 

THe AMERICAN’s CREED * 

I believe in the United States of America as a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign states; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable, established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to support its Consti- 
tution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 

William Tyler Page, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 


1 Accepted by the House of Representatives on behalf of the American people, April 3, 1918. 
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List oF TEXTs IN Civics or UNITED STATEs History 


Examination of the October reports of secondary school principals 
for the school year 1948-49 showed that the majority of high schools in 
California are using one or more of the texts in United States history and 


civics named in the following list. Number of Percentage of 


districts in total state A.D.A. 


California in districts 
adopting using this 
Author Title and Publisher this book book 
TEXTBOOKS IN UNITED STATES HisTORY 
Muzzey, David Saville A History of Our Country 127 18.92 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Barker, Eugene C., and Our Nation 82 24.09 
Commager, Henry Steele Evanston: Row, Peterson 
& Co. 
Gavian, Ruth Wood, and The American Story 74 18.87 
Hamm, William A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Harlow, Ralph Volney The Story of America 60 17.44 
New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 
Wirth, Fremont P. The Development of 
America 60 15.74 
New York: American 
Book Co. 
Canfield, Leon H., and The United States in the 
Others Making 46 16.56 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 
Faulkner, Harold Under- The American Way of 
wood, and Others Life 25 7.42 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
Faulkner, Harold Under- America: Its History and 
wood, and Its People 23 8.54 
Kepner, Tyler New York: Harper & Bros. 
TEXTBOOKS IN Civics 
Magruder, Frank Abbott American Government 209 47.47 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon 
Keohane, Robert E.; Government in Action 20 7.16 


Keohane, Mary Pieters; and Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


McGoldrick, Joseph D. 


The same books, or earlier editions by the same authors, appear 
among the 18 most popular texts noted in Dr. White’s investigation in 
1946.1 As evidence of current popularity, this list may have some value 
in narrowing the field of search for suitable textbooks. However, the 
following suggested criteria may well be applied to any book before it is 
made the subject of final selection. 


1 White, op. cit., 44-45. 
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CRITERIA FOR TEXTBOOK EVALUATION 


The following general criteria may be helpful to those charged with 


the responsibility of selecting American history and civics textbooks: 


1. 


2. 


The books should be selected on the basis of the course objectives 
and legal requirements to be fulfilled. 

They should be accurate in content, representing the highest type 
of scholarship. 

The historical, social, economic, and civic data should be presented 
in a fair-minded manner and be free from bias or “slanting.” 


. Textbook topics should give positive attention to the issues of Amer- 


ican citizenship today as they affect the citizen in discharging his 
responsibilities within his immediate community and as a member of 
a state and the nation. 


. The texts should be suitable to the maturity and reading level of the 


majority of the students. 


. Study aids, such as reference lists, maps, graphs, pictures, tables, 


charts, and glossaries, should be supplied for both pupils and teachers 
and should be of such quality as to facilitate learning. 

The material, style, problems, and suggested activities should stimu- 
late and hold the interest of the pupils. Nothing will repel student 
attention more quickly than assignments in a drab, noninspirational 
textbook. 


. The general format, such as quality and size of type, dimensions of 


pages and spacing thereon, quality and appropriateness of the illus- 
trations, and the over-all appearance of the book are points that must 
be considered in the final rating of any textbook. 


DEDARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


STANLEY E. Sworver. Handbook for Teachers of Adults. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, Vol. XX, No. 4, May, 1951. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1951. Pp. 
vill + 46. 

This handbook includes material of a practical nature that may be 
of assistance to teachers, supervisors, and administrators in the improve- 
ment of instruction in the adult education program. In its preparation, 
Stanley E. Sworder, Consultant in Adult Education, had the advice and 
assistance of the California Association of Adult Education Administra- 
tors and the California Council for Adult Education. 

Certain material in the handbook has been developed as a result of 
in-service teacher-training courses sponsored jointly by local school dis- 
tricts, University of California Extension, and the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation of the California State Department of Education. 

Chapters deal with backgrounds of public adult education in Cali- 
fornia, characteristics of adult students, characteristics of a good teacher 
of adults, preparation of an instructional program for adults, and methods 
and techniques in adult education. Requirements for credentials author- 
izing service in evening schools and classes for adults are contained in the 
appendix. 

Copies are being distributed to city, county, and district superin- 
tendents of schools, to principals of day, evening, and continuation high 
schools and of day and evening junior colleges. Additional copies for eve- 
ning school teachers will be furnished on request from local superin- 
tendents of schools or from high school principals in those districts which 
do not employ superintendents. 
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INTERDRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 

[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state 
accurately the purport of the decisions and opinions reported, the items have the 
limitations inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the com- 
plete text of a decision or opinion and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice 
before taking any action based thereon.] 


APPELLATE COURT DECISION 


Chapter 16 of Division 2 of Education Code as Providing 
For Exclusion of Territory From School Districts 


Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the Education Code entitled “Optional 
Reorganization of School Districts” provides for an over-all state plan 
for the reorganization of school districts and establishes a new and addi- 
tional procedure for the severance of territory from a district, additional 
to the procedures for exclusion and withdrawal of districts outlined in 
Education Code Sections 3691-3694, 2921, and 2922. Consequently, the 
formation of a unified school district under said chapter which resulted in 
the inclusion therein of a portion of an elementary school district lying 
within a union high school district is valid notwithstanding such portion 
was not first excluded from the elementary school district or the union 
high school district pursuant to Education Code Sections 2921, 2922, and 
3961 (citing and distinguishing Slater v. Kesey, 102 Cal. App. 266, and 
Burger v. Hirni, 50 Cal. App. (2d) 709). (Schobhr v. Polk, 104 A.C.A. 264.) 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 


Right of Members of Governing Boards of School Districts 
And Teachers to Do Business With Public Schools 


Education Code Section 11025 prohibits a member of the governing 
board of any school district and any teacher employed in the public 
schools from acting as agent for any person to introduce any book, ap- 
paratus, furniture, or any other article in any public school in the State, 
or to receive, directly or indirectly, any gift or reward for introducing 
or recommending the article. (Inter-departmental Communication from 
Office of Attorney General to Administrative Adviser, Department of 
Education, May 29, 1951.) 
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Insuring by Student Body of Liability Under 
Workmen’s Compensation Law 


The student body association of a high school is not a part of the 
school district maintaining the high school, does not exercise any govern- 
mental functions, and is not a branch of state or local government (citing 
AGO 49-199, 14 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 210). It is therefore not within the 
scope of Insurance Code Section 11870 and may therefore insure its lia- 
bility under the Workmen’s Compensation Law with a private insurance 
carrier without first applying to and being rejected by the State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund. (AGO 51-33; 17 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 181.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


MAKERS OF HISTORY, 1800-1950 

As part of the sesquicentennial celebration of the establishment of 
the federal government in the city of Washington, the National Gallery 
of Art assembled for the summer of 1950 an exhibition of portraits 
entitled “Makers of History in Washington, 1800-1950.” Paintings and 
sculpture were collected which portray the Presidents and their wives 
and other eminent persons who had important roles in historical events 
in Washington. The exhibition spanned the early days of the Republic, 
the Civil War and Reconstruction, and two World Wars. 

Funds for the collection were provided by the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Commission, which now offers to the general public 
copies of the catalog of this exhibition. The paper-bound book of 176 
pages contains 142 large engravings with biographical captions. The price 
is $1.00 per copy. Orders, accompanied by checks or money orders made 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States, may be addressed to the 
Sesquicentennial Commission at 1400 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


TWO NATIONAL SCHOOL COMPETITIONS 


Two national competitions, one for school systems contributing most 
to the improvement of local community living, the other for architects 
designing new school buildings, were announced in June by Walter D. 
Cocking, editor of the School Executive. Five awards, consisting of bronze 
placques and citations, will be made in each competition. Entries close 
December 1, 1951. 

Entries in the competition for community improvement may involve 
the work of an entire school, one school unit, or some one feature of the 
school program. Each project entered must have been originated, car- 
ried on, and at least partially completed between January 1, 1946, and 
January 1, 1952. The competition will be judged by three former super- 
intendents of schools. 

The architectural competition is open to any architectural firm in the 
United States or Canada and is limited to school buildings designed or 
constructed during the calendar year 1951. The competition will be 
judged by an architect, a school plant specialist, and a superintendent of 
schools. 

Entries close December 1, 1951. Entry blanks and detailed informa- 
tion can be obtained by addressing Dr. Cocking at 470 Fourth Ave., 
Room 1207, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FOLKSONGS ON RECORDS 


Teachers who like to use folksongs in connection with classes in 
English, literature, history, social sciences, general culture, and music 
appreciation may wish to consult the volume Folksongs on Records, 
Issue 3, May, 1950, which was compiled and edited by Ben Gray Lump- 
kin, teacher of the folksong course at the University of Colorado, with 
the assistance of Brownie McNeil of Trinity University and forty other 
collectors. The volume lists and criticizes four thousand traditional folk- 
songs on commercial and Library of Congress records. Its publication 
is a private venture, wholly independent of organizations, government 
agencies, and manufacturers. The annotations assist the reader to dis- 
tinguish folksongs from imitations, and a number of indexes and guides 
are provided. The price is $2 per copy, postpaid. Orders may be addressed 
to Ben Gray Lumpkin, 851 18th St., Boulder, Colorado. 


HIGH SCHOOL POETRY IN PRINT 


The National High School Poetry Association announces that six- 
teen California schoo] districts are represented in the current anthologies 
of high school poetry and high school essays. Junior high schools at 
Hemet, Palo Alto, Sacramento, and San Jose have submitted entries, as 
well as high schools at Avenal, Chula Vista, Colton, El Monte, Escondido, 
Fortuna, Fullerton, Modesto, Monrovia, Ontario, San Diego, Sanger, and 
San Jose. 

The closing date for acceptance of manuscripts for the Annual 
Anthology of High School Poetry for 1951-52 is December 5, 1951; for 
the Annual Essay Anthology, November 5, 1951. Students’ work may be 
sent to the Association at 3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34. 


j 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ALLEN, Ciara M. Day Care Centers for School Children: Planning and Adminis- 
tration. New York 10: Child Welfare League of America, Inc. (130 E. 22nd St.), 
1947. Pp. 80. $1.00. 


Beek, JosepH ALLAN. Is the Flag Worth Fighting For? Let’s Find Out. A Discussion 
of American Privileges and Responsibilities, Containing Excerpts from the Consti- 
tution and Other Documents. Sacramento: California State Senate [1951]. Pp. 30. 


Crarke, H. Harrison. Application of Measurement to Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. (70 Fifth Ave.), 1950. Pp. xviii + 494. $6; 
to schools, $4.50. 


Directory of Business Schools in the United States Accredited by National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools. A Handbook for Vocational Advisors and 
Guidance Officers. Washington 9: National Association and Council of Business 
Schools, 1951. Pp. 32. 


DuapaLe, KatHLteen. A Manual of Form for Theses and Term Reports, Designed 
for Author and Typist. Bloomington, Indiana: Published by the author, 1950. Pp. 
vi + 58. $2. 


Feincoitp, S. Norman. Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. Boston: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. [1949]-1951. 2 vols. $5. 


Fine, Benjamin. Educational Publicity. The American Series of Public Relations 
Books. New York 16: Harper & Bros. (49 E. 33rd St.), 1951. Pp. xii + 562. $6. 


Grace, Atonzo G. Basic Elements of Educational Reconstruction in Germany. 
Washington 6: Commission on the Occupied Areas, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. 14. $0.25. 


Grimstey, GLEN. A Comparative Study of the Wherry-Doolittle and a Multiple 
Cutting-Score Method. Psychological Monographs, General and Applied, Vol. 
LXIII, No. 2, Whole No. 297. Washington: American Psychological Association, 
1950. Pp. vi + 24. $0.75. 


Guidance and Counseling. Review of Educational Research, Vol. XXI, No. 2, April, 
1951. Washington 6: American Educational Research Association, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1951. Pp. 71-68. $1.50. 


Haas, KENNETH B., and Packer, Harry Q. Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids. New York 11; Prentice-Hall, Inc. (70 Fifth Ave.), 1950. Pp. xii + 328. $4.65; 
to schools, $3.50. 


Jenkins, GLapys GarpNer; SHACTER, HeLen; and Baver, Witt1am W., M.D. These 
Are Your Children. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman & Co. (433 E. Erie St.), 1948. 
Pp. 56. 
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Leeps, Carrot, H. A Scale for Measuring Teacher-Pupil Attitudes and Teacher- 
Pupil Rapport. Psychological Monographs, General and Applied, Vol. LXIV, No. 6, 
Whole No. 312. Washington: American Psychological Association, 1950. Pp. 
iv + 24. $1.00. 


The More Capable Learner in the Secondary School. Materials for use by the class- 
room teacher, the counselor, and the administrator in the secondary school. Pre- 
pared by John D. Lawrence, Frances Hall Adams, and Claude E. Wilson, assisted 
by workshop members. Secondary Curriculum Monograph, M-72, approved by 
the Los Angeles County Board of Education. Los Angeles: Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, January, 1951. Pp. vii + 72 (mimeographed). 


Health in the Elementary School. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association, Vol. XXX, No. 1, September, 1950. 
Washington: National Education Association, 1950. Pp. 12-284. 


NevaarTEN, Bernice L. Your Children’s Heredity. Diagrams by George McVicker, 
sketches by Lucy Ozone. Better Living Booklet Series. Chicago 10: Science Re- 
search Associates (57 W. Grand Ave.), 1951. Pp. 48. $0.40; 3 for $1.00. 


Norrsincer, J. S. Home Study Blue Book. Washington 9: National Home Study 
Council, 1951 (fifteenth edition). Pp. 32. 


1951 Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies. An Approved List Prepared by 
the Ethical Practices Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Washington 6: National Vocational Guidance Association, Campbell B. Beard, 
Executive Secretary and Editor (1424 Sixteenth St., N. W.), 1951. Pp. 126. Dis- 
tributed by the Ethical Practices Committee, Box 64, Washington University, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri. $1.00. 


Rept, Fritz, and Watrenserc, WittiAM W. Mental Hygiene in Teaching. Edited 
by Willard S. Spalding and Ernest R. Hilgard. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. (383 Madison Ave.), 1951. Pp. xiv + 454. $3.50. 


The Romance of the Smithsonian Institution. ‘The Smithsonian Series, authorized by 
and prepared in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C. New York 3: The 
Series Publishers, Inc. (99 University Place), n.d. Pp. 24 (unnumbered). 


Scumupt, Bernarpine G. Changes in Personal, Social, and Intellectual Behavior of 
Children Originally Classified as Feebleminded. Psychological Monographs, Vol. 
LX, No. 5, Whole No. 281. Washington: American Psychological Association, 


1946. Pp. vi + 144. $3.50. 


StranG, Rutu. An Introduction to Child Study. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 
(60 Fifth Ave.), 1951 (third edition). Pp. xii + 706. $4.75. 


WuiteLaw, JoHn Bertram. The School and Its Community: A Guide for Develop- 
ment of Dynamic School-Commuhity Relations. Baltimore 18: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1951 (second edition). Pp. x + 68. $2. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, Helen Heffernan, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Instruction 
FIELD RECORDS UNIT, Marion B. Sloss, Supervising Field Representative 
FIRE TRAINING, Thomas S. Ward, Special Supervisor, 1002 J St., Sacramento 14 
HARD OF HEARING, EDUCATION OF THE, Mrs. Vivian S. Lynndelle, Consultant 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, Bureau of, Verne S. Landreth, Chief, 

918) J'St., Sacramento 14 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION: Bureau of, Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, Chief 
INDIAN EDUCATION, Bureau of, Faye K. Bridges, Chief, Room 1006, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 
LIBRARIES, Division of, - , State Librarian 
MENTAL HYGIENE and EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED, Lillian B. Hill, EliM. Bower, Consultants 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE, Bureau of, Donald E. Kitch, Chief 
PARENT EDUCATION, Ralph G. Eckert, Consultant, 809-D State Building, Los Angeles 12 
PEACE OFFICERS TRAINING, John P. Peper, Special Supervisor, 1002 J St., Sacramento 14 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Genevie Dexter, Consultant, 9181/2 J St., Sacramento 14 
PHYSICALLY ip soneagy seis CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF, Jane Stoddard, Consultant; Mrs. Beatrice 

Gore, Consultant, Room 1003, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 
READJUSTMENT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Herbert E. Summers, Chief, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
RECREATION, Carson Conrad, Consultant, 9181/2 J Street, Sacramento 14 
SCHOOL ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS, Bureau of, Ralph R. Boyden, Chief 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, Public School Administration 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, Bureau of, Emmett R. Berry, Chief, 918V2 J Street, Sacramento 14 
SCHOOL HEALTH, Mrs. Alice Spillane, Consultant in Health Education, 918Y2 J St., Sacramento 14 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, James M. Hemphill, Supervisor, 112612 | Street, Sacramento 14 
SCHOOL PLANNING, Chas. Bursch, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Public School Administration, 

9182 J Street, Sacramento 14 
—— EDUCATION, Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Instruction 
“SIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, F. W. Doyle, Chief 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SERVICES, Division of, Samuel W. Patterson, Assistant Division Chief 
SPEECH eee iy Mrs. Agnes M. Frye, Consultont 
STATE ~~ ae . Burkman, Assistant Division Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Edu- 


STATE TEXTBOOK 1 DISTRIBUTION, W. S. Dyas, Supervisor, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 

SURPLUS PROPERTY, STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR, William Farrell, Chief Surplus Property Officer, 
1126 | Street, Sacramento 14 

TEACHER EDUCATION, James C. Stone, Consultant, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 

TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICAT TIONS, Bureau of, Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 

TRADE AND eye EDUCATION, Bureau of, Samuel L. Fick, Chief 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Wesley P. Smith, State Director 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Bureau of, Harry D. Hicker, Chief, 1320 K Street, Sacramento 14 
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